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Do Your Banking by Mail 
The Douglass National Bank 


of Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $210,000.00 


Under United States Government Supervision 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(Noted Abolitionist) 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THE RACE’S LARGEST BANK 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
TE CII 55s i cestcctionssvcnnssciscascuisss PRESIDENT 


President of the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., Makers of High-Brown 
Face Powder. 


SEPA SCPee. Ok. A. SACO voc Senannavoesced FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Alderman, City of Chicago; Publisher; Major-General of Uniform 
6 Rank, K. of P. 

REV. JOHN W. ROBINSON ............ SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church. 

a ie ee fe et CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Attorney; Supreme Atty., K. of P.; Pres. Appomatox Club. 
EPI, ie ee REGU EURR, os ove SECRETARY, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Physician and Surgeon 
Ph Ti ED, ods eka kbGSaSKLS hn SRE SSNS OSA SHR ONS OS DIRECTOR 
Dealer in Stocks and Bonds. 

nn ane SES sa ec Lucas bhnwanedneenes at babes DIRECTGR 
Grand Master, F. & A. M .of Illinois. 

EE COE aE. dn uy bce sca hues ba Skwandush¥ a Vbecen vee DIRECTOR 

Attorney. 
ee PURSE NED dL AONE: Sa pie eden sun dnd oeasds peeves deesiess DIRECTOR 
Physician. 

I fo CE cece cece ste ee bac eapaxkeaen eee ee DIRECTOR 
Member Illinois State Legislature. 

a ee NE can uda ki neasbachneecbhe senescence insed DIRECTOR 


Assistant Pastor, Olivet Baptist Church. 


Facts You Should Know! 


Ist. That the Douglass Nationak Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 


That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 


banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 


Chicago. 


That we pay 3% interest on your depositg, 


$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 


itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address: 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


3623-25 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HE popularity 

of the radio 

has affected the 
sale of canned music so seriously during the past two 
years that most concerns who specialize in phono- 
graph records and other brands of preserved song 
evidently feel that they must put out something very 
starting to increase business. That doubtless ac- 
counts for the ridiculous “blues” ads that grace 
many of the current periodicals. 

“Blues” have enjoved a long and uninterrupted 
popularity. The first series were funny, with weird, 
catchy tunes that took 
the jazz-loving element 
by storm. These, how- 


ever, were soon followed The Half-Century Magazine. 


THE 
HALF-CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1925 


WIDENING THE BREACH 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES. 
Occasionally we send out a few sample copies of 


SUBSCRIPTION 
25 cents a year 


Canada, 40 cents a year 
Foreign, 50 cents a year 


No. 1 


“Nobody wants 
to see a good gam- 
bler die,” this 
wailing “blues” record informs us, “because there’s 
not enough of them.” A moaning, groaning accom- 
paniment represents the mourners at the “big 
doin’s,” as they term the funeral service. 

This ad is an offense and an insult to the race. 
The white people who bu; these records are very 
frequently the jazz-loving class who never come in 
contact with any Colored people but those who fre- 
quent cabarets and other questionable resorts. 
Naturally they get the 
impression that all Col- 
ored men are divided 


If you receive a copy and into three ciasses—the 


by a series that became 
so very suggestive that 
clean-minded people 
shunned them, and now 


have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
sample. We are sure you will like our magazine, and we 
would greatly appreciate your subscription, which is only 
25 cents a year. We ask those receiving samples, as well 
as subscribers, to show the magazine to others, so that 
they, too, may have a chance to subscribe. We take pleas- 
ure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail all 
subscriptions to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 3627 


“Uncle Tom” variety, 
the lazy, triflers who live 
on what the women earn 
and the gamblers. And 


having reached the State St., Chicago, Ill. 


depths of vulgarity and 
coarseness, they are be- 
coming offensive and ri- 
diculous. 


Little Brown Baby 


Over the Line, by 
The Limit, by 
The Return, 


ioe : J 
The new addition to ane 


the family is 
heralded by an ad that 
portrays a flashily- 
dressed gambler, clutch- 
ing a trump card as he 
breathes last, pil- 
lowed on a couple of gi- 
gantic dice. His family, 
consisting of a couple of 
barefoot, ragged 
chins, some 
garbed, uncouth men, 

and a couple of typical old-timed mammies, bandan- 


“blues” 
A Tragedy 
As Winter Wanes 
General 
Love Supreme, by 
Winter Delicacies 
Life 
Pin Money 
Rural Mail 
Reorganization, by McAdoo 
If It’s Funny—Laugh 

The Truth in History 

The People’s Forum 

Have You a Good Memory? 


Marie 


hi S Victory 


Service 


ur- 
gaudily 


naed, and aproned in true ante-bellum style, stand 
nearby as they bid him a tearful goodbye. 


Entered as second-class mat- 
ter July 18, 1916, at the Post- 
office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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if they are to judge by 
this last “blues” record, 
they must get the idea 
that Colored people as a 
whole class their gam- 
blers as “big folks.’ 
They know nothing at 
all about the 
men of the race, the 
thrifty laboring class 
who save a portion of 


Page 


__» Cover 


business 


Davis 


their earnings, buy 
themselves homes, edu- 
cate their ,children and 
live lives. 
Nor do they know of 
the 


clean, moral 
high-class 

men, the strug- 
young students and the men in menial posi- 
who are studying nights to fit themselves‘ for 
congenial work. 


profes- 

sional 
gling 
tions 
more And they won’t know so 


(Continued on page 21) 
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OVER THE LINE 


By Jay Grayson 
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HE phenome- 
nal success of George 
Loftis in Wall Street 
had attracted nation- 
wide attention. Com- 
ing from no one knew 
where at the age of 
twenty, with a firm 
determination to suc- 
ceed, he had entered 
the office of Dyke, Cooper and Horde, 
brokers, as clerk. 

When Airco Oil had been forced down 
to almost nothing by a certain pool of 
manipulators, he had invested, some might 
say he speculated, and overnight he found 
himself a millionaire. That was the be- 
ginning of his success. Ten years after 
he had entered the employ of Dyke, Coop- 
er and Horde, he was rated as worth five 
millions. 





He was a lonely man; not from neces- 
sity, for most people liked him and sought 
after him. He was constantly pursued 
by matchmaking mothers with unmarried 
daughters; fascinating widows flooded his 
desk with invitations; but he gracefully 
eluded them all and only went to ban- 
quets and other places where women 
were invited when business interests made 
it necessary. Some whispered that he was 
a man with a past and that some sort of 
skeleton hung in his closet; but no one 
had ever been able to delve into that past 
and bring that skeleton to light. Some 
said he owned the Western Realty Com- 
pany,— a firm manned from manager to 
office boy by Colored people — others 
claimed that when he went to his Winter 
home in Florida he spent his entire time 
in his beautiful villa with no other com- 
pany but the old Colored man and woman 
who took care of it for him. One peeved 
young woman who had angled for him in 
vain said, “If it wasn’t for George’s 
Swedish blonde coloring and hair and his 
wealth, I’d think he was a Colored man.” 


His office force was a marvel of effi- 
ciency. A clerk who had worked in Loft- 
is’s office needed no other recommenda- 
tion as to his or her ability. His private 
stenographer was without doubt the best 
that could be found anywhere. She had 
been in his employ about three years when 
she became ill and had to go away for her 
health. Loftis was forced to take one of 
the stenographers from the outer office to 
fill her place. 

“Send in the best one vou have out 
there,” he instructed Brown, his chief 
clerk, on the morning that Miss Greenlee 
sent word of her illness. Without hesita- 
tion Brown sent in to him Rosalind Stock- 
dale, a trim little woman who had in the 
short time she had been in the office prov- 
en her éfficiency to his satisfaction. 

Rosalind was a most attractive girl, de- 
cidedly brunette with large black eyes, 
deep olive coloring and short, coarse black 
hair that curled about her neck and ears. 


Because the janitor wouldn’t give him a job, the whole course of his life 
was changed. 





She could scarcely believe her good for- 
tune. To be Loftis’s private stenographer 
was a much-coveted position, one that she 
longed to have, but hardly hoped to se- 
cure. 

Loftis as before mentioned, paid lit- 
tle or no attention to women; women 
employees may as well have been ma- 
chines sof ar as he was concerned. 
During the ten years he had been in 
the commercial world, women had not 
seemed to exist to him. For the five 
years that he had hired them in his own 
office he had paid no attention to any- 
thing but the class of work they turned 
out. But when Rosalind, notebook in 
hand,stepped timidly into his private 
office, he became aware of the fact that 
one woman did exist, and she would 
always exist for him, and that she was 
a wide-eyed, black-haired little stenog- 
rapher. 

For once in his life Loftis 
composure. He gaze into those large 
black eyes as one entranced. His heart 
leaped. He was in love and he knew it. 
Had Rosalind been a little less excited 
over her good fortune and less in awe 
of her employer. she would have noticed 
the change in him, but in that case her 
cheeks would not have been the color 
of a ripened peach. 


lost his 


Loftis recovered his composure quick- 
ly, but he went home early that day. 

That night in the solitude of his 
beautiful library he sat for hours re- 
viewing the situation. Years ago he had 
decided that women should have no part 
in his life, yet he was all upset by a 


woman who had worked in his office 
for he knew not how long. No doubt 
he had seen her many times without 


noticing her, only to be stricken with 
love for her as she stood demurely on 
his threshold. It was foolish. He knew 
it. It was impossible for a man to go 


through life without sooner or later 
falling victim to Cupid’s darts. The 
path he had marked out for himseli 


MY LADY FAIR 
By Evelyn . Eastman 


ET others sing of lassies fair. 
With curls of golden hue, 
Of pink-tinted cheeks and finger-tips, 
And eyes of sapphire blue. 


My song shall be of the bonny maid 
Whose eyes are black as night. 

Brown she is; her smiling lips 
Reveal a row of pearls pure-white. 


Dark red are her rounded cheeks, 
Of crinkled jet’s her hair. 

Laughing eyes, twinkling feet— 
That’s my lady fair. 


could not but lead to tragedy for him 
and possibly for someone else. He had 
arrived at the critical point, and there 
was nothing he could do but suffer si- 
lently and endure the results of his 
folly. 

Love was not for him; he resolved to 
forget it. 

The next morning he greeted Rosa- 
lind briefly though with courtesy and 
plunged into his work with a little more 
than his usual vim and dash. 

Days passed and weeks went by and 
with every day Loftis realized more and 
more how utterly impossible it was for 
him to taboo love when the object of 
his adoration was with him all day long. 
He suffered grimly, silently, but ter- 
ribly. 

Things might have gone on like this 
indefinitely but for one of those little 
incidents that so frequently change the 
trend of human lives and destinies. 

Rosalind was coming out of the vault 
in Loftis’ private office and Loftis was 
entering. Both were hurrying; and on 
the threshold Rosalind tripped and 
would have fallen had not Loftis caught 
her in his arms. Neither knew exactly 
what happened nor how long he held 
her, but when they came to themselves 
Loftis was holding her tightly to him, 
showering kisses on her face while she 
lay passively in his embrace, her up- 
turned face aglow with love. 

“Rosalind, I love you,” he was re- 
peating again and again. The ringing 
of the telephone broke the spell. A 
look of terrified anguish blotted the 
brightness from the girl’s face. Her 
eyes dilated with fear. Violently she 
tore herself from his embrace and be- 
fore he was aware of what she was do- 
ing, she was free and rushing out of the 
office. 

She never came back; nor could Lof- 
tis find out where she had gone. No 
one knew where she lived. Loftis spent 
every evening for several months tour- 
ing the city and its suburbs in hope of 
coming across her. At last he was re- 
warded. 

One beautiful summer evening as he 
drove slowly through the park he saw 
Rosalind crossing the road. She passed 
through the wide gates that led to the 
street, turned a corner and went into a 
grocery. He parked his car nearby and 
waited for her. When she came out she 
saw him. Again she seemed panic- 
stricken and tried to flee. “I’ve been 
looking for you a long time, Rosalind,” 
he said as he stepped up to her. 

She said nothing. She smiled faintly, 
but the frightened look did not leave 
her. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE LIMIT 


By Jane Jones 





ARY TANNER'S 
parents had _ never 
refused her anything 
in all the _ petted, 
pampered, twenty- 
one years of her life. 
And so it was not 
strange that when 
she proposed going 
to their summer cot- 
tage in Wildwood, alone, in the mid- 
dle of January, she met with little 
opposition. 

“Why, who ever 





heard of going to 
the country in January?” her tather 
asked, “There’s no one within half a 
mile of the place but the Hartigans, 
and they hardly stick their noses out- 
side the door in winter.” 

“But, Daddy, I’m able to take care 
of myself; there’s no chance of me be- 
ing eaten up by wild animals and I’m 
very sure that tramps and _ burglars 
won't bother to prowl around out there 
when there’s bigger, better game in 
town and not nearly so much trouble 
to reach.” 

“Elizabeth, what on earth’s the mat- 
ter with Mary?” Mark Tanner asked 
his wife later, “What sense is there in 
going way out in the country in this 
snow and why does she want to go 
alone?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she, if she 
wants to? Mary’s able to take care of 
herself,” was the quiet repiy. “She can 
have young Bil! Hartigan take care of 
the furnace for her. She'll be all right. 
I guess she wants a rest.” And that 
settled it. The truth of the matter was 
that Mrs. Tanner felt the need of a few 
nights’ rest herself. Chaperoning her 
popular daughter was rather a strenu- 
ous task and as she viewed it a needless 
one, for Mary had always proved her- 
self equal to any situation that might 
arise. 

In her room Mary spread out a per- 
fect rainbow of sweaters, coarse, wool- 
en knickers, fur-lined gloves and stout 
hiking shoes. She was sick of the end- 
less round of parties, weary of the the- 
atre, tired of cards and gossip and adu- 
lation. There was never anything new 
to do. Men bored her. There wasn't 
an interesting man in her crowd. “My 
ideal man,” she often said, “is one who 
is attractive enough to make other 
women want him; he must have a 
backbone and not a wishbone, and he 
must not be looking for someone with 


money. When I find a man like that, 
T’ll go the limit to land him. And she 
meant it. 


“They’re all looking for a handout.” 
she mused, “not one of them would 
want me if it wasn’t for Dad’s money.” 

True enough, the daughter of the 
man who owned Tanner’s Tan Taxi- 
cabs had attracted many an impecuni- 
ous young hopeful, but it was equally 


“When I find my ideal man I'll go the limit to get him,” she declared, and 
she meant it. 








true that if she had been a pauper’s 
daughter Mary Tanner would have at- 
tracted attention. Her gray eyes were 
shaded by long, black lashes, her trans- 
parent skin of the palest brown was 
tinted with rose, her small red mouth 
parted to reveal strong white teeth, 
and her crinkly dark brown hair har- 
bored myriads of lights and shadows. 
It was a dull, gray afternoon when 
she alighted from the train at Wild- 


wood, wrapped snugly in a raccoon 
coat, her small feet hidden in clumsy 
galoshes. She felt a thrill, the first 
in many weeks, as the white snow 
crunched beneath her feet. Young Biil 
Hartigan met her with his sled and 


hauled the baggage home for her. And 
while she examined the cupboard to see 
what she would have to order from the 
one grocery the village afforded, young 
3ill lighted a fire in the furnace, swept 


the snow from the front steps and 
filled the woodbox near the living 
room grate. 

For three days the heavy, blinding 


snow kept her indoors and Mary could 
do nothing but read or gaze idly at the 
tiny flames that spurted from the red 
coals in the grate. On the fourth day, 
however, the sun came out, and with it 
Mary, clad in her warmest red sweater, 
knickers and a tam pulled rakishly over 
her short curls. She had her skatinz 
shoes slung over her shoulder. 

“Ought to be some skating down at 
Finkel’s Bend,” she thought, “anyhow, 
I'll go and see.” 

She climbed to the top of the hill 
overlooking the river. Evidently the 
Wildwood youngsters had made the 
most of the snow, for their sleds had 
left a smooth, hardened toboggan from 


the top of the hill to the bend 
in the road below that led to 
the river. She looked about her cau- 


tiously, but, of course, no one was in 





THE RETURN 

By Wilma Mason 
ereeee, worn and burdened sore, 

With shame and black despair, 

She stood outside the mansion door 
And asked for help and shelter there. 
“Be gone, foul thing,” the answer came, 
We have no place for such as you; 
You chose to live a life of shame, 
We've nothing here for you to do.” 


HEN she wended her weary way, 
Toward the cottage down the lane, 
Where ivy and geraniums gay, 
Kissed the frosted window pane. 
She told her tale of sorrow there, 
Laid bare her very soul. 
“Thank God,” the white haired 
said, 
“My childs back in the fold.” 


mother 








sight. The children were all in school 
and the nearest house was fully a mile 
away. Two little imps danced in Mary's 
eyes. She sat down, lifted her feet and 
slid to the bottom. Her knickers 
caught on a projecting twig and tore, 
but the thrill was worth it. 

Brushing the snow from her stock- 
ings she took the well-beaten path to 
the river. A tall man sat on the river 
bank putting the finishing touches on 
a crude sign. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, in surprise. 

“Good morning,” the young man re- 
turned pleasantly. “There’s a crack in 
the ice. so I’m going to put this sign 
up before the kids get back from 
school. I guess if you'd go up where 
it’s not so deep you'd be safe enough.” 
he ventured, “up toward the point.” 

Mary knew every inch of the land 
about Wildwood, for she’d spent her 
summers there for nine years, but she 
wanted to get acquainted with this 
good-looking stranger, she asked, 
“Where is the point?” 

He looked up in surprese. Mary liked 
his clear brown eyes, and the square 
set of his jaw. A warm red glowed in 
his transparent brown cheeks. “You're 
a stranger?” he inquired politely. 

“T’ve been here before, but I 
live here, she evaded. 

H planted the sign on the river bank 
where prospective skaters could see it 
before he spoke. 

“Tl show you, if you like, Miss 

“Tanner,” she supplied. 

“Mine’s Daniels,” he said, “Bob Dan- 
iels. I came out from the city for a 
couple of weeks. When a fellow hasn't 
any folks, the next best thing’s coming 
out here and spending a few days with 
the Hartigans—they make feel 
like you were a long-lost son.” 

Bob tried the ice at the point and 
found it satisfactory. He showed Mary 
several new figures and found her an 
apt scholar. 

“Will it be possible for you to come 
out again this evening, Miss Tanner?” 
he asked, “You can see fine on the 
river when the moon’s out.” 


The girl welcomed the opportunity 
to get better acquainted with this in- 
teresting stranger. 

“Shall I call for you?” he inquired 
when they parted at the top of the hill. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I live in the 
brown cottage over there.” 

A bright moon flooded the river with 
a silvery light and emphasized the black 
shadows of the trees on the river bank. 
Wildwood goes to bed shortly after 
sundown, so there was no one on the 
river but themselves. They skated on 

(Continued on page 8) 
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HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 
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HE swarthy, blue-eyed young man 

had just succeeded in closing a 
real estate deal with a white man in a 
very exclusive district. 

The Colored janitor who had been 
eavesdropping as he polished the door 
knobs, stoppec his work and with a 
knowing air said vonfidentially, “ Say, 
Mr. Dittman, did you all know that 
Mr. Frazee what was jus’ in here was 
Colored ?” 


“Why yes, Jim,” Mr. Dittman re- 
turned, “ I know he’s Colored, but I’m 
not buying his skin or his blood; I’m 
merely buying an apartment building 
his firm has for sale.” 


From her humble doorstep a brown 
mother choked back a sob as her only 
child tripped to a waiting limousine 
and drove away. A tear traced its glis- 
tening course down the patient face. 


Last year the daughter had 
work in a downtown 
had to “pass” to keep the job. She 
deemed it wiser to live with white 
people lest her fellow employees learn 
her dark secret. And now she was 
married. She had come to bid the 
patient mother and the kind old father 
farewell. She had wrung from them a 
promise that they would not betray 
her by word or sign if they should 
meet on the streets. Nor would she 


found 
office, but she 


trust them with her new name and 
address lest parental affection and 
anxiety cause them to break their 
promise never to visit her. It would 
never do for the husband to know 
about that “fatal drop”— his love 


however great it seemed to be could 
not be expected to bridge the gap be- 
tween black and white. 


“T’ll come over when I can, Ma,” 
she had said, “and I'll send you some 
money when I get a chance, but you 
understand how I’m situated.” 

History repeats itself. Seventy years 
ago the brown mother buried her face 
in her cotton apron and wept as the 
cruel hand of slavery snatched her 
children from her one by one and sent 
them to distant plantations. Seldom 
did they ever meet again. Death was 
not nearly so cruel to those mothers 
as the bitter separation that came by 
way of the auction block. The mother 
had no cause to grieve for the dead, 
for the hand of the cruel overseer 
could not reach beyond the grave, nor 
could hunger gnaw at their vitals nor 
exhaustion fell them. 

Equally as bitter is the anguish of 
the brown mother of today when prej- 
udice sends her white skinned children 
across the color line into parts un- 
known, where the mother’s brown face 
nrevents her from following, 


When the President learned that in 
addition to the $90 a day charged for 
a private car, an additional charge of 
twenty-five fares would be added for 
the ten persons to be accommodated, 
he refused to ride in a private car and 
purchased accommodations in an ordi- 
nary Pullman car. The President, we 
understand, refuses to pay for what 
he doesn’ get— in other words, he 
wants his money’s worth. 

The first gentleman of the land be- 
lieves in practicing economy as well 
as preaching it. So do we, but be- 
cause our face is brown we can’t be 
economical as we'd like to be. We 
have to pay full fare for seats in filthy 
Jim Crow cars; we can’t get a berth 
in the South for either love or money, 
and we pay as much for a seat in the 
“buzzard’s roost” as the white man 
pays for one in the orchestra circle. 


We pay twice as much rent for a 
flat as the white tenant who occupied 
it before us, and we do twice as much 
work on most jobs and get only half 
the salary. 


Yes, we believe in economy—we’d 
like to practice it most rigidly, but 
what chance have we? 


A new restaurant opened up in the 
neighborhood a few days ago, and, 
supposing that like most of the rest 
I had visited, I would get first-class 
service for the first two or three 
weeks, I decided to give them a trial. 


The tables and counter were pretty 
well filled, for it was the noon hour, 
so the pretty little waitress led me to 
a table in a rear room. I seated my- 
self and evidently she saw me looking 
doubtfully at the greasy, catchup- 


stained tablecloth, for she hurried out 
and brought in a clean one. When I 
had given my order I sat idly watch- 
ing a couple of six-legged animals as 
they crawled swiftly up the side of 
the wall, then across the greasy wall- 
paper to the coat rack where hung 
the several coats and hats of the men 
and women employees. The crawlers 
had almost lost themselves in the 
folds of one of the coats when a couple 
of flies began to hum an unending song 
that reminded me of summer. A few 
moments later the little waitress placed 
some salt and pepper shakers and a 
sugar bowl before me, and finally a 
glass of water. 

“When did you open up here?” I 
asked. 

“Two weeks ago,” she replied. I 
doubted it, though, because I don’t see 
how that sugar bowl could possibly 
get so dusty and that water glass so 
very greasy in just two weeks’ time. 

When she placed my order before 
me I made up my mind to keep my 
eyes strictly on my plate and forget 
about the fly-specked walls and the 
sticky chairs when the trickling of 
nearby waters attracted my attention. 
A couple of boards were missing in 
the floor and a stream of murky water 
wended its greasy way from the kit- 
en across the floor of the little room 
to some unknown destination beyond 
the baseboards, filling the air with a 
nauseating odor. Hungry as I was I 
could not eat. 


I paid my check and left a tip for 
the pretty little waitress. She told me 
to come again and bring my friends. 
I will if I catch them doing anything 
that deserves that much punishment. 








A TRAGEDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


EGARDING the so-called merger 

of one of our old line insurance 
companies with a white company, the 
general opinion seems to be that there 
has been a good deal of double crossing 
and trickery in the deal—that the talk 
is of a merger, but in reality the white 
concern has really “taken over” the 
Colored company, and will run the two 
concerns as two distinct companies. 


Doubtless the face value of each pol- 
icy willbe paid to the beneficiaries at 
the proper time, but while the stock- 
holders are promised that they will lose 
nothing, their stock, we understand, will 
represent less than 50 per cent of what 
they paid for it. 


The public is also assured that Col- 
ored officials will retain their positions; 
recent press reports, however, inform us 


that a number of them have already 
severed connections with the absorbed 
company, and it is possible that there 
will be a process of elimination that will 
leave but a few Colored people in minor 
positions—the puppets of their white 
superiors. 

The Colored people as a whole can- 
not but feel that the merging of these 
two concerns is just another way of 
saying that a big Colored company, one 
that we formerly pointed to with pride, 
is lost to the race. And we cannot af- 
ford to lose any of them. 

Combine white blood and a black in 
a man’s veins and the man _ will be 
classed as black, but merge a white 
company and a black one, and the re- 
sult, ordinarily, is a white company 
The rule doesn’t work both ways. 
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The double-breasted plaid coat is just 
as serviceable as it is ‘good looking. 


A gabardine suit just the color of a 
camel can be worn from early morning 
until evening with either a silk blouse or 
@ mannish shirt. 


AS WINTER WANES 


The business girl will like this black 
cloth tunic frock with its white flannel 
trimmings. 


Blonde satin canton and Ivory lace are 
used in the construction of a charming 
dance frock. 


French blue flannel is just the thing for 
a school girl’s frock, especially when it has 
a pleated skirt. 





WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 





HREE things’ characterize the 

wardrobe of the well-dressed wom- 
an—her clothes must be simple, must 
give her long, slim lines, and must be 
devoid of elaborate trimming. 

It is necessary that the undergar- 
ments be cut so as to avoid the bulky 
look. Silk undergarments are no long- 
er considered a luxury, for they not 
only wear longer, but they are morc 
easily laundered, more comfortable and 


the outer garments hang better over 
silken foundations than over cotton or 
wool. And heavy silk is warm enougi 
for winter, while the lighter weights 
are comfortable and practical for sum- 
mer. The woman who is one ounce 
overweight cannot afford to wear any- 
thing but the simplest silken under- 
garments if she would look her best. 

White, we understand, is to be popu- 
lar this spring, and for the young and 





slender, plaids in the gayest of com- 
binations will be popular. Beige will 
hold its own, so will the lighter shades 
of blue, mauve, rust and black. Many 
of the frocks in neutral colors have 
bright-colored borders or broad Ro- 
man belts in high colors or bright- 
colored embroidery for contrast. 
Many of the newer hats are broad- 
brimmed and droop gracefully. These, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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| THAT THORN IN THE F LESH 


OTWITHSTANDING tthe fact 

that the Colored citizens are being 
taxed as heavily as the white people 
and are in some sections actually get- 
ting nothing for it, not even elementary 
educations for their children, an edito- 
rial in a recent issue of a popular white 
publication offers the following informa- 
tion: 

“The financial records of the country 
are beginning to show numbers of 
Negro citizens who have been educated 
by the government until they have 
reached a degree where they appear in 
the financial statistics as men and wo- 
men of wealth and circumstancstance.” 

That is indeed a thorn in the flesh 
of a prejudiced individual. Money talks. 
It screams. More than that, it buys 
what the possessor wants. It has bought 
for Colored citizens the privilege of liv- 
ing on boulevards and streets that a 
few years ago were closed to him. It 
is financing industries that are in turn 
giving Colored men and women an op- 
portunity to earn a decent living. It 
has caused some of the “high-falutin’” 


white insurance companies to come off 
their pedestals and solicit Colored busi- 
ness, where a few years ago they were 
refusing non-white applicants. 


Money 
is the one thing in the world that 
doesn’t lose one iota of its value be- 
cause a Colored man _ possesses it. 
Money never gets filthy; a man’s color 
can’t possibly cling to it. 


In this same article we read: “With 
the white birth rate less than it almost 
ever has been, . . . the foreigners with- 
in our gates, including the Japanese and 
Mexicans and Italians and our own Col- 
ored citizens are breeding enormous 
families.” 

Realizing that the white people are 
not increasing as rapidly as the colored 
peoples, would it be wise to have the 
country run over with men and women 
who are content to live in filth and 
squalor and ignorance? Would they 
not cause more trouble, increase crime, 
and eventually become a heavy burden 
on the community in which they lived” 
Would not this ignorant element even- 
tually outnumber the white people and 
overwhelm them? 

Concerning the mixed schools, we 
read: “The children of color whom we 
educate and give white association for 
a matter of fourteen or fifteen years do 
not wish longer association with their 
own kind. They want to live and do 
as the white folks with whom they have 
spent the greater portion of their lives 
are living and doing, and suddenly the 
day comes when they find themselves 
ostracized and relegated to homes and 
to members of their own race who have 
-ot had their opportunities and school- 

And then the trouble begins.” 


By L. L. Davis 


Ignorance of each other’s habits is 
the cause of much of the trouble that 
breaks out spasmodically between white 
and Colored people. It is a human 
characteristic to dislike what you can- 
not understand. Clearly the writer had 
never come in close contact with many 
Colored people, hence knew little con- 
cerning the habits of the majority of 
them. During the fourteen or fifteen 
years of the average Colored school 
child’s life he lives at home with his 
parents, and if he goes off to college—- 
a college for Colored youth—he is liv- 
ing and associating with his own kind. 
If he goes to a mixed college in a dis- 
tant town, he more than likely will have 
to board with a Colored family in the 
town. Rarely ever is the Colored school 
child away from his own kind during 
the first twenty years of his life. He 
does play with white children, and with 
Mongolians and others he comes in con- 
tact with, but he rarely ever lives with 
them. The ideas that the child picks 
up about better modes of living are 
carried home, and frequently they cause 
the parents to want better living quar- 
ters. Often the child inspires the par- 
ents to study and improve on _ their 
scanty educations, 


The article expresses a desire to see 
a complete separation of the races, the 
desire of many white people who see 
the handwriting on the wali. 

“All my life I have been an advocate 
of segregating color, giving to Colored 
people Colored instructors and I should 
be thankful to see something done con- 
cerning this subject before we breed 
further unrest and trouble which we 
may not always be able to handle suc- 
cessfully.” 


The writer seemed to forget that a 
majority of the voters have to express 
through the ballot box their desire for 
separate schools. Colored citizens vote, 
the women as well as the men have the 
privilege of voting in the states that 
have mixed schools. Their vote is a 
factor to be reckoned with. What about- 
the unrest, poverty and depreciatioa 
that has come about in some of the 
southern towns where segregation and 
white supremacy are stressed fo the 
limit? The Colored people have leit 
those parts, sometimes under cover of 
darkness, and made their way to sec- 
tions of the country where their chil- 
dren can be educated, where they can 
have decent living quarters, where they 
can be treated as human beings and 
not as beasts. And as a result of their 
unrest, the shortage of help has crippled 
industries, the boll weevil has destroyed 
the cotton and impoverished the owners 
and thousands of plows are idle. 


Most deep thinkers have risen beyond 
the point where they think Colored 
people should not be permitted to ad- 
vance to the place where they desire 
anything better than the veriest hovel, 
the coarsest of food and the most me- 
nial, underpaid job. Evidently the Col- 
ored teachers referred to would be in- 
structed to instill in young minds the 
idea that it is the design of Providence 
that black people must be the menials 
of the earth, that to aspire to anything 
above the meanest task is a sacrilege. 

The job of cleaning the Augean sta- 
bles was mere child’s play compared to 
the task of training Uncle Tom’s grand- 
children to emulate his ways of living 
and to assume his attitude toward white 
people in general. 


THE LIMIT—(Continued from page 5) 


to the fishing cabin two miles below 
the point, then around by the cliff 
house on the bluff three miles from the 
Tanner cottage. 

“Tired?” he asked solicitously. 

“A little,” she laughed. 

“We'd better start back then.” He 
wheeled her gently around. 

It was eleven-thirty o’clock when they 
reached the cottage. 

“Come in and have a bite with me,” 
she said, “I’m starved and I know you 
must be, too.” 

“But your mother,— will she object? 
It is very late.” 

“Mother and Dad are not here. I’m 
out here all alone for a few days.” 

“How brave you are. Most girls 
would be afraid to stay alone.” 

“If I were afraid of anything at all I 
wouldn’t be here alone,” she replied 
simply. 

Just then the moon hid herself be- 
hind a cloud, the wind hissed through 


the leafless trees and whirled the dry 
powdery snow into tiny eddies. Mary 
offered her guest the most comfortable 
chair in the living room, stirred up the 
fire a bit, switched off all the lights ex- 
cept the tiny one in the bridge lamp 
and stood in the door a second to take 
in the picture. 

“Setting’s fine,’ she mused, “Mary, 
here’s where you're going to do some 
guick thinking and clever acting.” 

In the kitchen she spread a dainty 
cloth on the tea wagon, made some 
sandwiches, brewed some tea and hur- 
ried up the back stairs to get a box of 
candy. All the vamps she liad read 
about or seen in pictures wore slinky, 
snaky gowns, especially when planning 
to trap their prey. Certainly she couldn’t 
hope to hypnotize this man in knickers. 
But she had brought no evening gown 
with her. Who would expect to find an 
ideal man at a summer resort in mid- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HE FIFTH annual State Interracial 

Conference held in Louisville. Ky., in 
December, recommended that Negroes be 
given a fair share of parks, swimming 
pools, libraries, hospitals, accommodations 
on railroads, and penal institutions and 
other advantages for which they were 
taxed. A committee consisting of both 
white and Colored people will be appointed 
in each city to appear before the proper 
authorities to urge such provision. The 
meeting was attended by two hundred pro- 
fessional, educational, and civic leaders 
from over the state, the two races being 
about equally represented. Dr. James 
Bond, director of the work in Kentucky, 
stated that in spite of occasional backsets, 
the conditions are improving in the state. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
N. A. A.C. P. will be held in Denver, 
Colo., June 24th. This is the first far- 
Western conference of the N. A. A. C. P. 
and many delegates are expected from the 
Pacific Coast, as well as from the South- 
west. Denver has already begun to organ- 
ize for the reception of the Association. 


Under the caption, “Co-operation for 
Africa,” a recent issue of the Southern 
Workman, says: 


“ Nine-tenths of the native education in 
Africa has hitherto been done by mis- 
sions. Representative groups of mission- 
aries and others from America, Germany, 
Great Britain and Africa met in England 
recently and discussed the question of 
Christian missions and education in tropi- 
cal Africa. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and 
other members of the East African Edu- 
cation Commission reported a great eag- 
erness for education and the rapid growth 
of bush schools which were inadequate 
to meet the need. Dr. Jones and 
Dr. Dillard, from familiarity with condi- 
tions in the rural South, recommend the 
system of Jeanes traveling teachers which 
has proved so successful in the Southern 
States. The Government of Kenya was 
attracted by the scheme and is hoping to 
institute in the near future a large train- 
ing school for teachers equivalent to those 
in America known as Jeanes teachers. 
They are allowing the proposed principal 
to spend a year studying the practical or- 
ganization of such schools in the South- 
ern United States. . . . A new col- 
lege is being started at Achimota, near 
Accra, on the Gold Coast, which is being 
financed by the Government.” 


Concerning “An Anthology of Verse by 
American Negroes,” by Newman Ivey 
White, Ph. D., and Walter Clinton Jack- 
son, Mary White Ovington says, “* This 
is the third anthology of Negro verse in 
two years, a significant indication of the 
interest today in the literary work of the 
American Colored people. If James Wel- 


don Johnson’s anthology is the most lit- 
erary, and Robert T. Kerlin’s with its il- 
lustrations the most popular, it can be 
said of the Trinity College anthology, 
that it is the most scholarly. We have 
here, not only introductory life sketches 
cf each poet, but also biographical and 
critical notes. There is as much prose in 
this volume as poetry. The biological and 
critical notes are especially valuable. Much 
of the material in them can be found in 
Arthur Schomburg’s Biographical Check- 
list for American Negro Poetry to whom 
credit is given by these compilers. In at- 
tempting to rate Negro poets, these com- 
pilers put the first four in order of merit 
as follows: 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite, James Weldon Johnson, 
and Mord J. Allen. 


The compilers end by saying, “A race, 
unquestionably endowed with humor and 
music, that has made a marked advance 
in poetry within the scant sixty years of 
its freedom, will unquestionably produce 
finer poetry when conditions have fol- 
lowed their present tendency for a genera- 
tion or two. In the light of these facts 
the present period is, from the larger 
point of view, likely to witness the real 
dawn of Negro poetry.” 


LOVE SUPREME 


By Marie Jordan 


HO shall limit the power of Love? 
Who shall stay or measure its force? 
Strong in the depths, as in realms 
above— 
In death as in life, it sweeps its course. 


Greater than earth or sea or sky, 
Wider its path than the Milky Way; 
Through infinite space Love's currents 

flow— 
The light divine of eternal day. 


Weary thy heart of the world’s desire? 
Tossed by the waves of Time’s cold 
sea? 
Open thy soul to Love’s flaming fire, 
And bathe in the joy of Eternity. 





Julius Rosenwald has given a check for 
$25,000.00 to the building fund of the 
Colored Y.M.C.A., to be built in De- 
troit, Mich., in the near future. The new 
edifice will cost $500,000.00 and will be, 
according to Y. M.C. A. authorities, the 
finest Y.M.C.A. for Colored people in 
the world. Mr. Rosenwald pledged, sev- 
eral years ago, to give $25,000.00 to any 
Colored Y. M. C. A. which would meet 
certain conditions. The Detroit Y. M.C. 
A.is the fourteenth to which he has con- 
tributed. 


For the first time in the history of the 
State a Colored man has qualified as offi- 
cial stenographer in the Supreme Court 
of New York. I. Newton Braithwaite, of 
the Braithwaite Shorthand School, New 
York City, is the man on whom this hon- 
or has fallen. It is said that 153 of the 
best shorthand writers in the country 
were among those who took the examina- 
tion; only forty-five passed. 


Frank Eggleston of Atlantic City, N. J., 
has received the distinction of being called 
the city’s “most efficient traffic policeman.” 
At the annual meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of that city, he was presented with 
a certificate of merit and $50 in gold. This 
honor is sought for by many white offi- 
cers. 


The last of the prisoners jailed in con- 
nection with the Arkansas riots of 1919 
has been released. This marks the end 
of a six-year fight brought to a success- 
ful conclusion by the N. A. A.C. P. in the 
course of which twelve Colored farmers 
of Arkansas were saved from the death 
penalty and sixty-seven prisoners, who 
had been sentenced to life and long-term 
imprisonment have been freed. The cases 
of six of the men sentenced to death 
passed through four State and Federal 
courts, the men having been twice sen- 
tenced to death and dates for their execu- 
tion set five times when the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in January of 1923 reversed 
their conviction. The other six men un- 
der sentence of death were twice tried 
and sentenced and twice had their con- 
victions reversed by the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court. Dates for retrial of these 
men were set on four occasions but, de- 
spite the readiness of the N. A. A. C. P. 
attorneys, the State of Arkansas each 
time announced itself unready and asked 
for adjournment. Under the Arkansas 
law, the failure of the State to act, auto- 
matically entitled the men to discharge. 
A motion to dismiss them filed by the N. 
A. A.C. P. was granted. Not only does 
this long-fought legal battle result in the 
saving of the lives of twelve innocent 
men and the release of 67 others from 
prison, but it exposes peonage, and wins 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States a decision which stands as a pro- 
tection for white men as well as Black 
who may be tried in the future under the 
conditions which surrounded the Negro 
peons of Argansas. 


Mrs. Alelia W alker has given $25,000 
to the Hampton-Tuskegee drive. Pay- 
ments on the gift will cover a period of 
five years. 


According to the annual report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, 
12,243 Negroes were admitted to the 
United States during 1924. On the con- 
trary, only 1,449 aliens and 93 naturalized 
citizens of the Negro race left the United 
States during that time. 





















YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 
Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 
Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WINTER DELICACIES 


Nut Fudge 


Cream together one-fourth cupful oi 
butter and one cupful of sugar, then add 
two squares of unsweetened chocolate 
which has been melted over hot water. 
Next stir in two well-beaten eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-third 
cupful of pastry flour, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla: mix well and spread in the 
bottom of a well-greased dripping pan. 
Sprinkle with chopped nut meats. Bake 
at 375 degrees Fahrenheit for about 
half an hour. Cut in squares without 
removing from the pan. 


Cocoanut Pyramids 


Cream together 
butter and 


one tablespoon of 
cup of confectioner’s 
sugar. Add an unbeaten egg and beat 
the mixture until light and creamy. 
Beat in another cup of sugar, one-half 
teaspoon of vanilla, and two cups of 
cocoanut. Dust a platter with powdered 
sugar and knead the candy until smooth. 
Form into pyramids, color any shade 
desired and set in a cool place for two 
hours until firm. 


one 


Spice Drops 

Soak one-fourth cupful of granulated 
agar-agar in water for two hours or 
longer, then place it over the fire and 
stir until dissolved. Strain through a 
piece of cheesecloth. To this add one 
pound of granulated sugar and one cup- 
ful of white corn-syrup and cook until 
it will spin a thread. Tint with red, 
pink, orange, violet or other colors ac- 
cording to the spice or the fruit flavor 
used. Fill a shallow pan with corn- 
starch and with a thimble press moulds 
into the packed starch and pour these 
mto the paste. When cold, dip for a 
moment in heavy syrup and rctl in 
coarse, granulated sugar. 


Pralines 


Boil two and one-half cups of sugar, 
one cup of maple syrup and one-half 
cup of cream until a soft ball is formed 
in cold water. Remove from the fire, 
beat to a creamy consistency and add 
one cup of pecans and one cup of Eng- 
lish walnuts. Drop from a spoon in 
small piles on buttered paper. 


Macaroons 

Sift four cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of cocoa and onc- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt. Work the 
mixture into the unbeaten whites of 
three eggs until a smooth, stiff paste is 
formed. 

Sprinkle the pastry table with pow- 
dered sugar and roll or pat the paste 
into a thickness of a quarter of an inch. 
Cut in tiny rounds or squares and lay 
on a baking pan which has been sprin- 
kled with a mixture of flour and pow- 
dered sugar. Bake in an oven heated 
to 425 degrees Fahrenheit for ten min- 
utes. Remove from the pan at once. 











Fruit Bon Bons 


Put in a saucepan two cups of sugar 
and one-half cup of water and bring 
slowly to the boiling point, stirring un- 
til the sugar is dissolved. Add one- 
fourth teaspoon of cream of tartar and 
wash down the sides in cold water 
Cover and boil three minutes. Remove 
the cover and boil until the candy forms 
a soft ball when tried in cold water. 

Pour on a large platter which has 
been’ wiped with a damp cloth. When 
cold, beat until creamy. Flavor one 
third of the mixture with vanilla and 
make into small balls with a mixture’ 
of chopped cherries, nuts and raisins in 
the center of each. To the rest of the 
mixture add your favorite flavoring and 
color, for instance, part of the fondant 
may be flavored with orange and col- 
ored yellow, another part flavored with 
raspberry and colored pink, the pepper- 
mint flavored portion may be tinted 
green, and the violet a faint lavender. 
Last of all, a bit of chocolate may be 
added and that portion made a rich 
brown by adding a bit of coffee to the 
fondant. Each bon bon may be topped 
with a cherry, a bit of citron, or nuts. 


Chocolate Dainties 


Soak four tablespoons of gelatine in 
cold water ten minutes. Place four 
sugar and one and one-half 
cups of boiling water over the fire. 
When the sugar is dissolved add the 
soaked gelatine and boil slowly fifteen 
minutes. Remove from the fire and di- 
vide into four parts. To one part add 
one-fourth teaspoon of lemon flavor and 
a teaspoon of lemon extract. To the 
other three parts add cinnamon, pepper- 
mint and raspberry, or some other fla- 
voring that you prefer. Coloring may 
be added also, if desired. Pour into 
tins which have been dipped in cold 
water and let stand overnight. Turn 
out, cut into squares, and roll in pow- 
dered sugar, and dip in chocolate that 
has been melted over boiling water. 


cups of 
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VICTORY LIFE HOLDS A 
MEETING 


HE first annual meeting of the 

stockholders of the Victory Life In- 
surance Company was held at the 
Home Office of the Company, in Chi- 
cago on January 28th. The annual re- 
ports of the various officers indicate 
that the company ends its first year, 
though licensed less than ten months, 
in a particularly strong position. Al- 
though the company has confined its 
operations to the State of Illinois, and 
writes only ordinary life insurance, 
business paid for 1924 amounted to 
$753,519.00, and the amount in force at 
the end of the year was $687,739.00. 


The company had three death claims, 
amounting to $5,000.00; one of them 
was a case of suicide in which the com- 
pany paid only the amount of the pre- 
mium received; another an automobile 
accident, and the third a death from 
malaria. 


The report of the secretary showed 
that the company had an income of 
$22,121.90, which is a remarkably good 
record for the first year of operations of 
any company. The company which 
is owned and controlled by Colored 
people, has $113,201.00 invested in 7 
per cent mortgages on city property, 
all of which is owned by Negroes; has 
$34,414.66 invested in railroad and pub- 
lic utility bonds, which pay a high re- 
turn, and has handled all its banking 
transactions with the Douglass Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, a Negro insti- 
tution. Total assets of the company 
on December 3lst amounted to $167,- 
140.98. After weducting the required 
reserve and other liabilities, totaling in 
all $9,603.05, the capital and surplus 
remains $157,537.93. This is an extra 
protection to the policyholders, amount- 
ing to quite one-fourth the entire 
amount of business in force. 


Following the report of the Presi- 
dent, the stockholders voted to amend 
the charter of the company, increasing 
the capital from $100,000.00 to $125,- 
000.00, and the number of directors 
from fifteen to nineteen. 


The officers and directors elected for 
the ensuing year are: President and 
Chairman, Anthony Overton; Vice- 
president and General Manager, I. J. 
Joseph; other vice-presidents, R. H. 
McGavock, George T. Kersey, George 
O. Jones, Dr. R. M. Young, Dr. P- 
M. H. Savory; Treasurer and Gener- 
al Counsel, Richard Hill, Jr.; Medical 
Director, Dr. Julian H. Lewis; Secre- 
tary, V. D. Johnston; Board of Direc- 
tors, Dr. L. K. Williams, Dr. Edward 


S. Miller, Major R. R. Jackson, W. E.- 


Woodard, Thonras H. Samuels and 
Mrs. Gertrude Savory. 


The Board of Directors endorsed the 
management of the company evidenced 
in the report of the officers and author- 
ized the immediate underwriting of the 
additional one thousand shares of the 
stock. 
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Consult Us 


have a room to rent 

have a house or flat to rent 

want to rent a house or flat 

want to buy real estate in Chicago 
want to borrow money on real estate 





want to rent a room in a private family 


SALES :: RENTING :: INSURANCE 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


( G-N ) CHICAGO, ILL. ( GC ) 


YOUR CORNS HURT 


WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 


soreness stops and in a short time you can lift it off without a 


hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 





tees and all callouses. 
THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


Hellon-Bed Buos 


4 eat eat ted Hellen ree eT 


ey 


— 


HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. 
In spite of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The pic- 
ture shows how pleased her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from 
experience that when the fiery furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by 


using HELLON BEDBUGS. 


Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 


Why experiment? Use the latest development and most powerful exterminator for bedbugs and 
other insects that infest the home. 


Price 35 cents and 60 cents 


DONA AAANN ANTAL NENA NANA LANE AN NANETTE EHNA NEATH HAN ETNA TENA USES ALAEEAAUOOMNT UENO TEED eNOS 


HECTARE ee ee 
Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CoO. 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


By Helene Martin 





Cleaning Ducks 


The duck is considered the most dif- 
ficult of all fowls to clean. It is es- 
pecially hard to’get all the pin feathers 
and fuzz off. The task is made much 
easier, however, if you will pick off 
all the big feathers, and finally pour 
melted paraffin over the duck. As soon 
as this is cool, peel it off and the fuzz 
will come off with it, leaving the skin 
clean and unbroken. The paraffin may 
be saved and used several times. 


Mary E. Jones, Indiana. 
Pressing Clothes 


Use a cloth that has been wrung out 
of hot water when pressing. This saves 
heat and will dampen the cloth quicker. 

Louise H. Green, Iowa. 


Saves Your Hands 


When frying anything that is apt to | 


spatter grease, slip on an old pair of 
long gloves or a paper bag when hold- 


ing the fork. This will prevent the | 


hot grease from burning the hand. 
Arville Wilcox, Minnesota. 


Removing Mud Spots 


Allow mud to dry on the garment 
before attempting to remove it, then 
wash in soap and water, sponge with al- 
cohol, or in the case of black silk rub 
with a cut raw potato, dry and rub off 
the starch film left by the potato. This 
method is good for most black materi- 
als. 

W. Q., Maryland. 


To Lengthen Underslip 


Underslips for children as well as 
grown-ups can be lengthened easily and 
quickly in the following manner: Open 
the shoulder seams, insert a piece of 
the material over the shoulder, and fin- 
ish in the manner employed before. 
This will make the armhole larger and 
lengthen the garment at the same time. 


E. M., Idaho. 
Removing Adhesive Tape 


To remove adhesive tape from the 
skin, saturate a sponge with benzine, 


wash the tape with it, and it can be | 


pulled off without any trouble. 
—V. V., Mississippi. 
A Starch Hint 


A teaspoonful of sweet oil, castor oil 
or ordinary cooking oil added to starch 
will make the clothes glossy and pre- 
vent the starch from sticking to the 
iron. —Bessie Gray, Florida. 


A Hand Soap 


Melt all your scraps of soap, add to 
them a small quantity of white sand, 
and you will have a fine cleaner for 
greasy or stained hands, very dirty 
kitchen floors, stone steps and general 
use in the bathroom. 


—O. P., Arkansas. 











WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—o-— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—_-Oo-— 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.” 
The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.”’ 


‘ Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
ave: 


$2.50 $2.50 


The House Behind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington ................ 1.25 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller ............ 1.50 


These books should be in your library. Postage, | 0c extra. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 

“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 

“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 

“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Supply Your Child With The 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


WILL STAND WEAR AND TEAR 


Reinforced where 
the strain comes; 
accurately sized; 
neither too short 
nor too long; the 
toes won't push out 
because they are too 
short, nor the heel 
double under be- 


cause it is too long. 





TRIM STOCKINGS STURDILY MADE 
These Stockings Are Built for Play. 


THEY ARE HANDSOME STOCKINGS AT A LOW PRICE 
(Black and Brown Only) 


Sizes 5 to 7 


6s ccna eoturs 


WE HAVE GOOD SILK STOCKINGS 


IN THE SEASON’S FAVORED COLORS 
Fine, Cobwebby Chiffon—Medium or Heavy Silk 





Reinforced heel and sole 


Lisle Garter Tops 
Snug Fit at Ankles 


Woven of stoutest Threads of the 


Finest Silk 


We Have all the Favored Colors: 
Lariat, 


Dawn, 


Pablo, Sand, Atmosphere, 
French Nude, Cordovan 
Brown, Black and White 


CRIME 20 ccccccccccccccccecccces $1.35 
Lustrous thread silk ......... 1.56 
Extra heavy thread silk...... 1.6 


able stocking .........ssss+ oA 
Men’s thread silk socks........ 15 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


DEPT. H. C. 


5204 Wabash Ave., 





: | toward “bringing the city to the 
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RURAL MAIL SERVICE 

EW institutions in the history of 

American progress can be credited 
with a more salutary effect upon the 
march of that progress than the Rural 
Mail Service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

No other single instrumentality has 
done more than the Rural Mail Serv- 


country,” and relieving the prosaic ex- 
istence of farm life, or has been as 
effective in establishing closer contact 
between the farmer and his markets. 
It has been the most important fac- 
tor in making agriculture an exacting 
business instead of its one-time pre- 
carious classification which conveyed 
no broader meaning than 
soil.” 

Twenty-nine years ago the farmer, 
and his wife, and children, led an ex- 
istence of almost complete isolation, 
living upon widely scattered farms, 
some of them miles apart. They had 
comparatively little | communication 
with their neighbors or the outside 
world, except that derived from week- 
ly trips to the adjacent village. More 
often than not the farmer lost a full 


day’s work and his crops were neg- 
lected in order to obtain expected mail 


“tilling the 


at the village post office. 

In those days the farmer’s mail con- 
sisted largely of communications from 
relatives and friends. Today the daily 
mail includes, usually on the very date 
of publication, the metropolitan news- 
paper, containing market reports and 
agricultural news; the weekly and 
monthly farm journals and magazines, 
and business letters from the village 
merchant and the more pretentious 
establishment in the distant city. All 
of these are now brought to his door 
or to the box a few yards away. 

The rural carrier is the farmer’s post 
office and his agent. Through him he 
conducts transactions for the sale of 
his live stock, grain, and other farm 
produce. From him he buys stamps 
and pays his bills by postal money 
order. In short, the letter carrier is 
the medium that has transformed the 
once-secluded inhabitant of the rural 
district into a cosmopolitan citizen, 
conversant with current affairs and oc- 
cupying a larger place in the destinies 
of a great nation. 

It was Postmaster 
Wanamaker who first officially sug- 
gested in 1891 the rural mail idea to 
Congress. The plan was fought in the 


John 
Z branch of the Government 


General 


for five years before it was given a 
try-out. 

The first bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the service was introduced 
in the House by Representative James 
O’Donnell of Michigan, January 5, 
1892. It carried an appropriation of 
$6,000,000.00, but failed of passage. A 
year later Congress was induced to ap- 
propriate $10,000.00 for experimental 
purposes, followed in 1894 by $20,- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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GOOD BEAUTY OPERATORS 


Are Always in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


The world demands the services of experts. At this 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 
cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 
have a diploma from an accredited college. More 


bills of this kind are promised for the future. 





Graduates of ordinary Beauty Sch ools will not be able to qualify. 


This means more business for tho se who do meet all requirements. 


A Diploma From 
THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 
Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recognition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduates to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-six years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two of 
them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three graduates 
of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 


THE 
Overton High-Brown Beauty College 
3621 State Street, Chicago, Illinois Dept. K. I. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE BEE! 
WHAT BEE? 


CHICAGO BEE! 


Desiring to cover a bigger field, we have decided to change the Half-Century Magazine 
to a weekly publication. 


In view of the fact that it is to be issued weekly, we feel that the word “Magazine” is 
hardly appropriate, for it conveys to most people the idea of a monthly publication. 
Therefore, we have found it advisable to change the name also. Accordingly, begin- 
ning with the next issue, the Half-Century Magazine will be known as the 


CHICAGO BEE! 


This weekly periodical will retain all the features of the Half-Century Magazine, such 
as stories, business articles, poetry, picture section, the forum, fashions, cooking, and 
other items of interest, and in addition WILL CONTAIN CURRENT LOCAL NEWS, 
RACE, AS WELL AS GENERAL NEWS. 


We are making this change because we want to please all our readers. Many wanted to 
see the news of their home towns and communities mcre frequently and regularly; in 
order for these people to get the news while it is fresh, we feel that there is nothing we 
can‘do but get the publication out each we2k, and to allow more space for general and 
local news than we did in the magazine. 

Therefore, beginning with the next issue, we will mail to each of our subscribers, each 
week, a copy of the Chicago Bee, a weekly newspaper, with all the features of the Half- 
Century Magazine and a regular current news section as well. 

The price of this splendid combination newspaper and magazine will be 5 cents a copy; 
$2.00 a year. But for the next 60 days all you have to do is to pin a dollar to your 
name and address and we will send you the paper for a year. Present subscribers to 
the Half-Century Magazine will be taken care of for the full length of time subscribed 
for, even though they have paid less than the new subscription rate. 

We want correspondents and agents in every town and community. Persons desiring 
to take up this work can get full information by addressing the 


CHICAGO BEE 


3627 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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REORGANIZATION 





‘TEN a builder lifts an old house 

ind repairs the foundation, tears out 
old, crumbling bricks here and there, adds 
a new porch and a coat of paint, and puts 
in new floors, with the result that the 
house is just as desirable as it was orig- 
inally, possibly more so. 


The process of reorganizing a financial 
structure is much the same. By this proc- 
ess, the company’s liabilities are re-ar- 
ranged so as to conform more closely to 
the assets and earnings. It is, in other 
words, a new financial plan which replaces 
the old one which has proven to be faulty. 
The readjustment of the company’s fi- 
nances should enable it to proceed there- 
after under more favorable conditions and 
to achieve better results. 


In each reorganization there are one or 
two specific purposes that stand out prom- 
inently. The most common of these are: 
To raise more capital, to reduce fixed 
charges, to simplify the financial struc- 
ture, to give increased facilities for rais- 
ing capital in the future, to eliminate un- 
profitable branches of the business, to 
pay pressing obligations and to take 
care of an accumulation of unpaid pre- 
ferred dividends. 


The final plan of reorganization must 
be approved by a sufficient number of se- 
curity holders and must also have the 
approval of the court. 


The creditors, both bondholders and the 
holders of floating debt, the share hold- 
ers, and the banking houses figuring on 
the underwriting of the reorganization 
plan are the three most interested groups. 
In a complicated reorganization it is pos- 
sible that there may be a number of bond 
issues which have claims that in part con- 
flict with each other, and, of course, the 
interests of the preferred and common 
stockholders are by no means identical. 


The chief influence is exerted by the 
bondholders, especially of those issues 
which are well-protected by prior liens, 
and next in order are the holders of the 
junior lien issues. 

The active assistance of some good 


By McAdoo Baker 


banking house is essential to the success 
of any plan for reorganization, and the 
representatives of these houses are likely 
to be consulted and have a voice in de- 
termining all important questions. They 
have the advantageous position of outsid- 
ers and can view the situation impartial- 
ly. The officers of a failed corporation 
sometimes undertake to direct the re- 
organization, but their efforts are seldom 
welcomed. 

The first step in reorganization is to 
have a banking house, a reorganization 
committee, or someone else who has been 
permitted to take charge of the process 
thoroughly examine the accounts. It is 
not usually safe to accept the statement 
of the old management because it is pos- 
sible that they have been making an ef- 
fort to conceal the firm’s weakness. The 
examination, therefore, may be lengthy 
and expensive. 

The second step is to complete negotia- 
tions, and the third step is for the re- 
ceiver to conduct the company with all 
possible economy, raise new capital, if 
necessary, make necessary changes in the 
internal organization, and raise the con- 
cern to a higher plane of efficiency. He 
may, with the consent of the court, dis- 
pose of property that is not making an 
income for the firm. 

The last step, when the plans for re- 
organization are completed is to put into 
execution the best legal method of ac- 
complishing the financial rearrangement 
agreed upon. It is sometimes necessary 
to go through the legal form of organiz- 
ing a new corporation with a name simi- 
lar to: that of the insolvent corporation, 
and to bring about a judicial sale of all 
the property of the old corporation to the 
new corporation. The reorganization com- 
mittee in that case will turn in the obliga- 
tions of the old corporation in payment 
for the property, and will issue in ex- 
change obligations and shares of the new 
corporation under the terms that have 
been agreed upon. 

(McAdoo Baker's next article will ex- 
plain how to raise Capital.) 


THE LIMIT—(Continued from page 8) 


winter? A scarlet negligee hung in the 
closet, a relic of the days when her 
mother was slim enough to wear scar- 
let, short sleeves and low necks. Mary 
put it on and viewed herself with sat- 
isfaction. The mantle clock chimed 
twelve. The twin demons in Mary’s 
eyes danced for joy. 

“Naughty, naughty,” she shook her 
finger at her own reflection. “Mary, 
I’m surprised at you entertaining a 
strange young man at midnight, un- 
chaperoned. Horrible!” She dabbed a 
bit of rouge on her pink cheeks, then 
emphasized the perfect outline of her 
mouth with a lipstick. “Poor little man, 
if you only knew how determined I am 
to get you, you’d probably run straight 


home, and if mother knew what her 
daughter was doing she would take the 
first train out here and hurry her home. 
But interesting men don’t happen along 
every day, and mother’s fifty miles 
away. Mary, here’s your chance.” 

“Man is a queer creature,” her moth- 
er had often said, “the wicked woman 
fascinates him, yet he admires mod- 
esty; the beautiful woman can weave 
a spell about him, yet he is too often 
jealous because of her; he admires the 
busy woman, but doesn’t like to see her 
look tired and workworn; he says the 
modestly dressed woman is his ideal, 
but he falls for the painted, slinky, 
snaky, half-clad vamp.” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOYS—You can earn money 

after school and on Saturdays. For 
further information write H. I. Brown, 
care Half-Century Magazine. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONE) 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 





| 














HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous experience. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 








REAL ESTATE 





3-APARTMENT BARGAIN—BEST 

buy in Chicago; building in excellent 
condition; steam heat; 2 baths to the 
flat; 3-car garage; excellent transpor- 
tation —Write I. J., Half-Century Mag- 
azine. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES—LEARN BEAUTY CUL- 

TURE—tTaught thoroughly—day or 
evening—expert instructions and con- 
stant practice. Our training fits you 
for the post positions. Address J. B. 
C., Half Century Magazine. 





SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 





7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 


SALESMEN—CAN EARN $12-$15 A 
day; experience not necessary.—E. 
L., Half Century Magazine. 


















What a Smoke! 


Booker T. Washington................-. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar.................. 8c 3.50 
Williams and Walker................... 10c 4.50 


Dealers write for special price on quantities 
Manufactured only by 


THE C-A CIGAR COMPANY 


Dept. K. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 

Be Long, Soft 

and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 


or without irons. 








Price 60c 
Agents Wanted 
Write 
MME. C. J. HART 
5202 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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| IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Smokers Beware 

City Man: “About what is the life of 
a furnace like this?” 

Suburbanite: “About eight or ten 
years.” 

City Man: “Why, you'd think a sub- 
stantial looking thing like that would 
last longer.” 

Suburbanite: “Might if it didn’t 
smoke so much.” 


It Would Be Easier 

“T want two tuna fish.” 

“I think it would be easier to tune 
a piano.” 

Speed 

A man was shot in a_ hotel and 
killed. The waiter who heard the 
shooting was a witness at the trial. 

“How many shots did you hear?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Three, sir,” the witness replied. 

“How far apart were they?” the law- 
yer asked. 

“*Bout like this,” he explained, clap- 
ping his hands at intervals of one sec- 
ond each, “Boom, boom, boom.” 

“Where were you when the first shot 
was fired?” 

“In the kitchen of the hotel,” the 
waiter answered. 

“And when the second was fired, 
where were you?” 

“Passin’ the Union Depot,” was the 
response. 

“And where were you when the third 
shot was fired?” 

“Home in bed.” 

Born Prominent 

Aunt Jane (to seven year old Mar- 
gery): “What do you want with the 
paper? You can’t read it.” 

Margery: “I want to see who has 
been born that I know.” 


Size Not the Only Consideration 

The teacher had explained frantions 
to her young class in the simplest pos- 
sible manner. Positive she had made 
herself clear she asked: 

“Genevieve, what would you rather 
have, three quarters of an apple or a 
whole one?” 

Whereupon Genevieve quickly re- 
plied, “A whole one.” 

“Correct,” said the teacher, and, turn- 
ing to small Buddy, she asked, “Now, 
Buddy, would you rather have a whole 
apple or four quarters?” 

And Buddy replied, “Four quarters.” 

“Why?” asked the teacher. 

“Because,” replied the small boy, 
“then I could tell if it was rotten is- 
side or not.” 


There Are Four of Them 

Teacher: “Name the seasons.” 

Pupil: “Salt, pepper, mustard and 
vinegar.” 





Rise, Rose, the Sun Has Risen 

Boy’s don’t care much about that 
schoolgirl complexion, that’s why they 
stop and brush it off their coats be- 
fore they go home. 
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OVER THE LINE—(Continued from page 4) 


“Well, now that you have found me, 
what are you going to do with me?” 
she inquired, laughing. 

“Take you home,” he replied with an 
air of authority, “get in.” 

“We might as well have it over now,” 
he said, as she stepped in. 

She directed him to one of those 
beautiful apartment houses that Colored 
people had but recently acquired in the 
neighborhood immediately surrounding 
the park, and led the way to the one in 
which she lived. 

Leaving him in the well-appointed 
living room, she left him, returning 
shortly, accompanied by an elderly Col- 
ored woman of light complexion. 

“Mr. Loftis, I want you to meet my 
mother!” She spoke slowly, distinctly 
and with a voice full of dignity and 
pride. 

Loftis gasped. 

“Your mother!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, my mother. Now, Mr. Loftis, 
you can understand why I left so sud- 
denly. I love you, but I am Colored 
and I love my parents too much to 
deny I am Colored. I didn’t lie to get 
the job in your office. The school I at- 
tended sent me there to see your man- 
ager and he hired me without asking 
any questions. He didn’t even ask me 
where I lived. You are a white man, 
and wealthy, and therefore there lies 
between you and me not only the guli 
made by your wealth, but the color line 
which not even love dare step across. 
I admired your ability and your kind- 
ness even before I became your private 
secretary; closer contact caused my ad- 
miration to deepen into love. I should 
never have let you know, had it not 
been for the accident that caused us to 
realize that we loved each other. Know- 
ing we could never marry, I fled. Now, 
Mr. Loftis, you know my story, will you 
please go?” 

The grim expression gradually left 
his face, Rosalind handed him his hat, 
but he let it fall from his hand un- 
heeded. He smiled; it was a wondrous 
smile that transfigured his face. He 
raised his eyes to Heaven and cried 
reverently, “Father, I thank thee.” 

“Mrs. Stockdale,” he said, approach- 
ing the older woman, “No man is 
worthy of your daughter. She is a gem 
of the first water. But I am willing to 
put forth my best effort to make her 
happy. 

“Rosalind,” he took the girl’s hand, 
“you say you love me; I know I love 
you. I'll stay, if you'll let me.” 

“Please,” the girl cried, withdrawing 
her hand, “can’t you see how miserable 
vou are making me? Don’t torture me. 
I can never love another. I can’t offer 
my hand to another, loving you as I do. 
But you must not come here again. I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“My daughter is right, Mr. Loftis,” 








the old woman said kindly, “we are poor 
people, you are rich; you are a white 
man, we are black, according to the 
law. Only one who has shared the 
anxiety and fears, the hope and despair 
of black folks could make her happy, 
for white though her skin is, her sym- 
pathies are with her own people,— her 
parents are Colored.” 

Again the transfiguring smile spread 
over his face. “I’ve heard your story,” 
he said, “now let me tell you mine. I 
was born in South Carolina. My par- 
ents were poor enough when I was 
born, but things went from bad to 


_ worse and finally when I was fifteen 


my father lost everything he had ex- 
cept a few personal belongings. These 
he sold and with the money we moved 
North. Father got a job as Pullman 
porter, and we got along pretty well 
until I was graduated from high school, 
then mother became ill, and father took 
his savings and purchased a small farm 
in Florida. But I stayed North, moved 
to this city, and applied for a job as 
elevator boy in the Keefer Building. 
The janitor turned me down, saying he 
wanted a Colored boy. I told him I 
was Colored, and a stranger in the city 
and needed work, but he insisted that 
he couldn’t use me. Dyke, Cooper and 


Horde advertised for a young man to 
do miscellaneous work about their of- 
fice. I applied and got the job. For 
two years they only paid me $10. Every 
time I asked for a raise they insisted 
that the experience I was getting was 
worth twice that much to me. I stayed 
there because I had plenty of time to 
study. I went to school nights and 
when the chief clerk quit during my 
third year there I was moved up to his 
place. Two years later I speculated, 
made a haul, and went into the game 
on my own. I am a wealthy man now 
because that janitor refused to believe 
I was Colored.” 

“Impossible!” the two women ex- 
claimed. 

“Not at all; those things happen oc- 
casionally. The public doesn’t often get 
hold of the facts, though, because the 
average man or woman in that situa- 
tion has social connections in the white 
world he hates to give up. And he 
must surely give them up when the 
public knows he is on the dark side of 
the color line. My skin is white, but, 
according to law, the few drops of 
black blood I have in my veins makes 
me black just as it makes you black. 
We are both black, legally, Rosalind, 

(Continued on page 22) 


THE TRUTH IN HISTORY 


OT very long ago the $25,000.06 

Peace Prize offered by Raphaei 
Herman of Washington, D. C., for the 
best educational plan calculated to 
maintain world peace was awarded to 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
Emeritus of Leland Stanford University 
and formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Jordan recommends, among oth- 
er things, that there should be “a com- 
mittee to investigate the present teach- 
ing of history the world over, report- 
ing, also, on textbooks used, their 
virtues and their delinquencies from 
the standpoint of national amity and 
stressing the need of that history, 
whether elementary or advanced, should 
be just and true.” 

Every Colored person would have 
just cause for rejoicing if school his- 
tories would really tell the truth. 
White children would know, then, that 
when their warlike ancestors were liv- 
ing in caves, roaming the bleak moors 
and virgin forests of Northern Europe 
clad in the skins of animals, ignorant 
of any of the fine arts, and with but 
two purposes in life—to kill their ene- 
mies and to find sufficient food—the 
silken-clad ancestors of little back chil- 
dren were directing the building of the 
pyramids. They would learn then that 
long before the white men of North- 
ern Europe learned to record their 
thoughts and actions, black men were 


versed in geometry and astronomy, 
had mastered the art of embalming, 
had a written language, made use of 
fine carved furniture, manufactured’ 
cosmetics, shaved themselves, manu- 
factured jewelry, used painting and 
sculpture to adorn their homes. 


Many, then, will learn to their sur- 
prise that some of history’s greatest 
characters were sons of Ham. They 
will learn how these same black men 
changed the history of the world by 
their conquests in battle; that some of 
the brightest lights n the history of 
literature were black men; they will 
learn of the black Popes, the black 
saints and martyrs, the black generals 
and kings and explorers and patriots. 

The truth in history should eradi- 
cate the prevailing idea that black men 
have never achieved anything, that 
they have never been anything but 
menials and savages and that they can 
neither be educated nor assimilate cul- 
ture. 


The black man is the most oppressed 
of the new world’s citizens, but no 
amount of toil or privation or oppres- 
sion can take from him his natural 
gift of music, the dit of divinity in 
him that keeps him from taking an 
eye for an eye, the joyous spirit that 
sings away its own woe and weariness. 


By all means let us have truthful 
histories. 
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Get Rid of Pimples and — in 30 Minutes 
i 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 
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| RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 14) 


000.00 more. Mr. Wanamaker, believ- 
ing the amount insufficient even for 
experimental service, declined to use 
| the money. 

On January 9, 1896, $10,000.00 was 
added by Congress, and on October 1, 
the same year, the first experimental 
rural delivery service was established 
simultaneously on three routes in West 
| Virginia, one from Charlestown, one 
; from Uvilla, an one from Halltown. 
From this small beginning nine 
months later found the service oper- 
ating on 82 routes emanating from 43 
post offices in 29 States. Twenty-eight 
years later, on June 30, 1924, the Ru- 
ral Mail Service had grown to 44,260 
routs with a total mileage of 1,205,714. 

In comparison with the insignificant 
appropriation of $10,000.00 made by 
Congress more than a quarter of a 
century ago to inaugurate the service, 
it now requires an annual expenditure 
of $89,250,000.00 to keep it functioning. 

The first county to be completely 
covered by Rural Mail Service was 
Carroll County, Maryland, where coun- 
ty service was established December 
20, 1899. There are a very few coun- 
ties in the Country today that are not 
honeycombed to the uttermost cor- 
ners with free mail delivery. 

By ‘1915, 26,080 fourth class post of- 
fices had been discontinued as a re- 
sult of the extension of Rural Mail 
Service. It is estimated that an annuai 
saving of $1,613,040.00 was accom- 
plished by the discontinuance of these 
offices, while the elimination of star or 
contract routes is estimated to save 
$3,482,670.00 per annum. 

When the service was first inaugu- 
rated the salaries of rural carriers was 
only $200 a year. They may now get 
as much as $2,160 a year, depending 
on the length of the routes, while the 
motor routes of 50 miles or more pay 
salaries of $2,450.00 to $2,600.00. 

Under the administration of H. H. 
Billany, present Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, a marked increase in 
rural delivery facilities has been made, 
the number of routes climbing from 
43,649 to 44,760: the mileage from 
1.159.239 to 1,205,714 and the number 
of individuals served from 29,113,883 
to 29,921,123. 

Illinois leads the Nation both in the 
number of rural routes and in mileage, 
there being 2,637 routes covering a 
distance of 70,677 miles in that State. 


THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 17) 

“But they ‘fall harder, flatter and 
quicker for the vamp than for any other 
kind,” Mary had replied, “so when Mr. 
Ideal Man comes along, I'll vamp him 
first then sandwich in the other virtues 
for good measure to hold him.” 


(To be continued.) 























z Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 

heads and other impurities out of your skin 


Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago CHICAGO 
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ASK US 
JONES and BAKER 


A Stamp for a Price-list. 
Work Delivered by Parcels Post. 


5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limsted space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


We Wonder 


Houston, Texas, Jan. 15, 1925.—Why 
do women insist on saying what they 
don’t mean and yet appear somewhat 
disappointed if you don’t take them 
seriously? 

For instance, she says to you, with 
emphasis, “Go!” yet she apparently 
becomes hysterical if you obey the 
mandate. She may say, “ Never speak 
to me again,” yet she is startled be- 
yond measure if you remember to car- 
ry out her orders. She says she wants 
to be kindly treated and affectionately 
spoken to and yet we find her leaving 
the palatial home where such desired 
treatment is accorded and revelling in 
a less pretentious one where the “cave 
man” stuff predominates. 

Have we, oh, mere man, been mis- 
understanding her ever since the days 
of Adam? Or is it her angelic quali- 
ties making her more like her Maker 
whose “ways are beyond finding out?” 
Or is it because of her rib creative 
source (the rib is very easily broken) 
that makes her so vacillating, or is it 
simply because she is just a woman? 
Which?—P. D. Edwards. 


We Agree With Her 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 10 1925—Why 
doesn’t some uplift organizations get 
busy and try to stop the cartoonist 
from running such ridiculous cartoons 
in the daily papers? One particularly 
offensive comic strip represents a Col- 
ored man who is too lazy to work, too 
dirty to clean up, so ignorant and su- 


‘perstitious as to think all white men 


are demi-gods and he lives on what 
his wife earns at the wash tub. 

Such cartoons are giving the other 
races a wrong impression of us and 
since we make no outcry against these 
offensive cartoons they take it for 
granted that they are true to life and 
treat us accordingly. Those who are 
not well acquainted with us will get 
the idea that all Colored men are lazy, 
dirty, indolent, and superstitious, and 
that all Colored women are belligerent, 
sloppy and lacking in self-respect. It 
would be well for us if these cartoons 
were discontinued.—Marian Lee Don- 
aldson. 


Pretty Decent 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1925.—‘‘ Just 
for Fun” is a gentle reminder that we 
colored folks have many things to be 
grateful for. Not only should we re- 
joice that our boys have refused to 
adopt the fad of killing their neighbors 
for fun, but because our girls have 
not become so debased as to dance in 
the nude before their men friends and 
because our men and women have not 
yet resorted to bombing as a means 
of vengeance. 


Black folks have long been cata- 
logued as brutes, but they seem to ex- 
hibit more of the milk of human kind- 
ness than those classed as superiors. 
—James Lowden Brooks. 


Blames the Women 


Aurora, Ill., Jan. 2, 1925— Why 
blame all the crime on the newspaper 
men? How about the mothers who 
spend so much time on gin, jazz, mah 
jong and poker that they have no time 
to look after their children? And what 
about the women who go out to work 
because they don’t like to do house- 
work? These women are to blame be- 
cause their children are doing as they 
please while their mother is away. Left 
to their own devices they make friends 
with questionable characters, develop 
underworld habits and get beyond the 
control of their parents and make trou- 
ble for everyone just because they lack 
home training. 


Parents are to blame for many of 
the crimes of today. I speak from ex- 
perience because I’ve raised six boys 
and four girls and none of them have 
ever been in trouble— Mary Jane 
Jones. 


Satisfied With Christianity 


Gary, Ind., Dec,.. 10, 1924—Some 
time ago there were comments in your 
magazine on the King James version 
of the Bible and Mohammedanism. It 
does not seem that there is need for 
such cults in America for the doctrines 
they teach renders the Chinese East 
Indians, Africans and other adherents 


defenseless before outside explointers. 
—L. Campbell. 


WIDENING THE BREACH—(Continued from page 3) 


long as Colored papers accept these 
ads that ridicule, and the Colored 
people in general set their seal of 
approval on them by purchasing 
these records and singing these 


songs. 

Records of this kind and their 
highly descriptive ads do much to 
increase hatred and widen the breach 
between the races, 
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| MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 


— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER - RI 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O O 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
| skin, and will not in- 
jure baby’s delicate 
| skin, 


| oOo 
MADE BY 


| THE 
|| HELLON INSECTS CO 


|| Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the on the 
market. They are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 
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Extra heavy brass comp, just = 

the thing for hairdressers...... $3.00 = 

With wire handle ..... ceqedeenees 3.10 5 

Other combs from T5e to $3.50. * 

Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, = 

wooden handle ...........s+-ss- 28 = 

Mail orders filled on receipt of price 3 
Send money order or cash by rexis- 

tered letter. 3 

Agents Wanted — Write for Terms 3 

THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANT 7 

Chicago, illinol» 3 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 
institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 
If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 
Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents terms. If you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. 


NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


Set of cluster puffs, 

Le Ee ee made of finest qual- 
‘ ity French ringlet 

e hair — about 25 
beautiful puff. curls, 








Same of second 
quality hair 


$1.97 
The New Winona 
Bob — the very 
latest thing — of 


finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


$5.95 
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= * air, 
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The New Winena Bob. $3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlaim Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago, Ill. 

































1HE HALF-CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 
Have You a Good Memory? 


1. Who was John Castor? 


2. How many Negro ‘soldiers were 
engaged in the Civil War? 


3. Who was John Gloucester? 


4. For what is Primus Hall noted? 





5. When was slavery abolished in 
Haiti? 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 
1. Who was Charles Lenox Red- 


mond? 
Answer—First Negro Anti-Slavery 
lecturer. 


2. Did baptism alter the slave’s con- 
dition? 

Answer—Baptism did not alter con- 
dition of the person as to his bondage 
or freedom. 


3. Was the master liable to prosecu- 
tion for murdering a slave? 

Answer—Not if he died as a result of 
a “lawful correction.” 


4. Who was the first American Negro 
preacher in the Methodist church? 
Answer—Rev. Harry Hosier. 


5. Who was the first Colored woman 
lawyer? 

Answer—Charlotte Ray. Was grad- 
uated from Howard U. in 1872. 


OVER THE LINE 


(Continued from page '19) 


and our sympathies are. black. Now, 
will you marry me?” 

Slowly the girl crept into his out- 
stretched arms. The mother’s eyes 
glistened with tears of joy. Time 
seemed to stand still for them as they 
silently thanked God that they had 
been born on the same side of the 


color line. 


WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 


(Continued from page 7) 


however, are for afternoon and eve- 
ning wear, never for sports or morn- 
ing costumes. 

High collars are stylish and so are 
the flung back sailor collars. Ornamen- 
tal bands are worn around the neck 
with evening gowns. These are usual- 
ly of black velvet or jewels. They are 
fine to hide the sagging or wrinkled 
flesh under the chin when one is no 
longer young. They are, likewise, a 
pretty contrast to the soft, fresh col- 
oring of youth. 


The booteries are making a strenu- 
ous effort to make shoes popular again. 
Many whose ankles have thickened 
from wearing low shoes for long pe- 
riods of time, will adopt the high shoe 
to reduce the size of the ankle. But 
she with the slim, trim feet and ankles 
will doubtless cling to low shoes. 
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The evidence of a dependable Life Insurance 


Company is the Prompt Payment 


HISTORY OF CLAIM 

Leon W. Thomas, took out 
a $4,000 policy in the Victory 
Life Insurance Co. July 16, 
1924, and paid one quarterly 
premium of $22.08. He was 
injured in an automobile ac- 
cident Aug. I!Ith and died 
Sept. 2nd. His widow notified 
the Company of his death 
Sept. 4th and the claim was 
paid in full on the same day. 


$4,000 for $22.08 
How about your insurance 
if your turn should come next? 
There never were such times 
these for the unexpected to 
happen. 


of its Death Claims 


The Policy of Victory Life Is to Pay Its Claims THE SAME DAY Proofs of Death Are Received. 





3739 Vincennes, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4, 1924. 


Mr. I. J. Joseph, Vice Pres. and Gen. Megr., 
Victory Life Insurance Company, 
3621 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to express my genuine appreciation for the unusually prompt and 
satisfactory manner in which you settled in full the claim under policy num- 
ber 697 for $4,000 on the life of my late husband, Leon W. Thomas. 


It surprised me more than I had ever been before in my life, when you 
came to my home on the same day I notified the company of the death of my 
husband, and handed me the check in full payment of the claim. I did not 
know a life insurance company would pay a claim before the deceased policy 
hodder was buried. You cleared i 2 this matter before the body of my hus- 
band was taken from the Crook Undertakers for the cemetery. 


My husband carried policies in other companies. It may interest you to 
know that Victory Life paid me off before the representatives of the other 
companies called to see about the claims. There may be other companies as 
good, but certainly there can be none better than yours. I am proud in- 


‘ ‘deed to belong to such a high-class, dependable Negro Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 
Again thanking you for the promptness in adjusting the death claim of 
my late husband, remain, Sincerely yours, 


MRS. KATHERINE THOMAS. 





WHEN BETTER POLICIES ARE SOLD, VICTORY LIFE WILL SELL THEM. 


Victory Life Insurance Co. 


3615 State St. 


Ins. Agents wanted for Illinois 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











Dept. H. C. 


‘RO-ZOL FOR BLEACHING AND TO CLEAR THE COMPLEXION OF ANY OBJECTIC NABLE 
/DEFECTS. A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF SOME OF THE MANY BENEFITS TO BE ENJOYED. 


DZAIO-ZOL offers a valuable service to those 
ij, who are suffering from facial blemishes. 

|} You will find nothing that will eliminate 
liver splotches, pimples, tan, freckles and 
blackheads so satisfactorily. We can 
especially recommend Ro-Zol to those who wish to 
remove dark rings and marks on the neck and arms 
caused by collars, furs, etc. Ro-Zol was the first 
preparation made expressly for bleaching. Our ex- 
periences have taught us which materials are most 
effective and in their usage would not cause injury 
to the skin. And it is this fact that has given Ro-Zol 
a standard by which all other similar preparations 
might be judged. Ro-Zol does not bleach by de- 
stroying the pigmentation or natural coloring agents 
of the skin. It is received by the pigment and com- 
bines and harmonizes to produce a remarkably sat- 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


isfactory, youthful, wholesome and whitened com- 
plexion. The preparations that bleach by destroy- 
ing the pigment are dangerous and should be care- 
fully avoided. It is that particular sort of tr.atment 
that gives the skin a dead, marble-like appesrance. 
You could not offer any of our patrons a substitute. 
Its users of yesterday are its users of today. . This 
evident popularity of Ro-Zol is due to the fact that 
we have kept it up to the same high standard of qual- 
ity and merit we had when it was first offered to the 
public. We have analyzed and tested this article 
from every standpoint, consequently we can with 
certainty assure you it contains nothing that can in- 
jure a delicate or sensitive skin. There is no substi- 
tute for RO-ZOL. Pefuse to accept anything else, 
Can be purchased at any reliable drug store. 


Write for Terms to Agents 








